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He further gives the averages for 47 years, to which I have 
added those for Greenwich for 49 years. 

N. N.E. E. S.E. S. S.W. W. N W. Calm. 

C. (47 y.) 33 63 29 27 28 91 59 35 — days. 

G. (49 y.) 40 45 27 22 35 106 46 22 22 days. 

The Greenwich values are determined from numbers derived 
from the records of the self-registering Osier anemometer of the 
Royal Observatory as given in the annual Greenwich volumes. 
The preponderance of south-west wind over north-east seems to 
have been, throughout, less at Crowborough than at Greenwich. 
But it is only in recent years that the difference has become so 
pronounced, the Crowborough numbers for each year 1885 to 
1889 being largely in excess for north-east wind, whilst the 
Greenwich numbers are greatly in excess for south-west, as in 
former years. At Greenwich during the first 24 years of the 
49 years series, the average number of days of north-east wind 
was 46, of south-west wind 107 ; during the last 25 years, of 
north-east wind 44, of south-west wind 106. 

It would be very interesting if a similar comparison could be 
made with some other station in the south of England. 

Greenwich, April 16. William Ellis. 


Science at Eton. 

In the Illustrated London News for March 29 I find an 
account (with illustration) of an astronomical lecture at Eton. 
It appears that the scholars “ were allowed ” to listen the other 
day, in the new lecture-room, to a lecture by Major-General A. 
W. Drayson, R.A., on the second rotation of the earth and its 
effects. 

General Drayson has written some books on this subject which 
possibly no one has answered, for the simple reason that they 
answer themselves ; but it seems now, that he is permitted, 
under the auspices of their teachers, to urge his paradoxes on 
the students of our largest public school. 

Is Eton without any science teacher? or is the so-called 
teacher incapable of preventing absurdities being put forward 
with authority ? Are the lecture-rooms of Eton College open to 
“Parallax ” and the circle-squarers? J. F. Tennant. 


MODIGLIANI’S EXP LOR A TION OF NIAS 
ISLAND. 


A BOUT two years ago, on his return to Florence, I 
gave a brief account of Dr. Elio Modigliani’s 
very successful and interesting exploration of Ptilo Nias 
(Nature, vol. xxxv. p. 342). We have now before us the 
general results of that exploration, embodied in a portly 
volume most elegantly got up, rich in maps and illustra¬ 
tions, and, what is better, full of interesting facts, care- 
Jully collated notices, and well pondered and carefully 
drawn deductions ; in short, one of the best books of its 
kind. 1 


Judging from what he has done, Dr. Modigliani is 
evidently made of the stuff which produces the best ex¬ 
plorers. Resolute and persevering, moved by what we in 
Italy call il fuoco sacro, ever ready to put up with priva¬ 
tions of all kinds, although accustomed to a very different 
sort of life, a quick and keen observer, he has indeed 
done wonders ; and considering that he has not had the 
advantage of any special training in natural science, he 
has shown himself to be a good geographer and ethno¬ 
logist, and a clever naturalist. 

Dr, Modigliani’s choice of the island of Nias as the 
field of his explorations was a singularly happy one, in 
which he was guided by no less a man than Odoardo 
Beccari. Few indeed of the hundreds of islands of that 
wonderland, the Malayan Archipelago, present such an 
accumulation of interesting problems as Nias. Lying off 
the ocean seaboard of Sumatra, and partaking naturally 
of the characteristic features of its big neighbour, it has 
a flora and fauna with a remarkable number of special 
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J Elio Modigliani, “UnViaggio a Nias.” Illustrato da 195 incisioni, 
20 tayoJe tirate a parte e 4 carte geografiche. Pp. XV.-726. (Miiano : 
I ratelh Treves, 1S90.) 


characteristics, whilst its human inhabitants show strange 
affinities with people of other races and of distant lands. 

I shall now endeavour to give a concise account of Dr. 
Modigliani’s exploration of Nias, and of the results he 
obtained, as given in his book. Dr. Modigliani left Italy 
at the end of 1885 ; he paid a rapid visit to India, crossing 
overland from Bombay to Calcutta, via Delhi and Agra, 
and visiting Darjiling ; he touched at Rangoon, and after 
a short stay at Singapore and a lengthened one in Java, 
where at Batavia and Buitenzorg he prepared his local 
equipment, and engaged Javanese hunters and collectors, 
he reached Siboga, Sumatra, early in spring, 1886. Thence 
he started for Gunong Sitoli, the only civilized port of 
Nias, on one of the Dutch Government Kruis boats on 
April 14. Dr. Modigliani spent five months on the 
island, which he left in the middle of September. On his 
way back to Italy he completed the tour of Sumatra, 
touching at Kota Rajah and Olelek (Acheen), visited 
Singapore again, touched at Colombo, and crossed India 
a second time from Madras to Calicut, visiting the 
Todas and some of the hill tribes of Southern India, 
which had a special interest for him in his researches on 
the origin and affinities of the people of Nias. Dr. 
Modigliani brought back with him from Nias extensive 
and important collections—ethnological, zoological, and 
botanical—and whilst these were being studied by 
specialists, he actively set to work arranging and 
sorting his notes and the material for his book. Under¬ 
taking to deal with all the ethnological part himself, he 
visited the more important ethnographical museums 
of Europe, and even the minor ones where he knew that 
specimens from Nias were to be seen. To complete his 
historical and geographical researches regarding Nias, 
Dr. Modigliani paid a lengthy visit to Holland, working 
in the Libraries and Government Archives at the Hague 
and Leyden. I, who have had many opportunities of 
observing and admiring his untiring energy and activity, 
could hardly feel surprised, on reading his book, to find 
it so full of information and so excellently well done. 

Dr. Modigliani has divided his work on Nias into two 
parts. The first contains three chapters, and is entirely 
introductory and historical; the second, in twenty-three 
chapters, with appendices and bibliography, contains the 
narrative of his sojourn in Nias, and his own personal 
observations and studies on men and things in that island. 

I have little to say on the first part of Dr. Modigliani’s 
book except that it embodies the results of much erudition 
and careful and patient collation. From the earliest semi- 
fabulous notices of AI-Neyan, El-binan, Neya, Niha, 
Nia, in ancient Arabic and Persian manuscripts, we are 
brought to European intercourse with Tano Niha, as the 
natives call their island, and thence on through the 
modern vicissitudes of Dutch domination, which to this 
day is little more than nominal, except at Gunong Sitoli 
and in the northern portion of the island, where, however, 
German missionaries appear to have done more to spread 
the influence of civilization than the colonial authorities. 

Part IL occupies by far the greater portion of 
Modigliani’s bulky volume. After telling us how he 
travelled to Nias from Siboga—an adventurous crossing 
with a Malayan crew, a bad boat, and dirty weather— 
Dr. Modigliani devotes a chapter to the geography, 
meteorology, and geology of Nias. The island is hilly, 
but can hardly be called mountainous. A notable feature 
is the frequency of earthquakes, easily explained by the 
proximity of the volcanic chain of Sumatra. Rivers and 
watercourses are numerous, but few are of notable size. 
Geologically, Nias is evidently of recent formation ; a 
collection of rock samples brought together by Dr. 
Modigliani might have shed much light on this interesting 
subject, but it was unfortunately lost. Madreporic lime¬ 
stone and dams ( Tridacna ) were noted on the hill-tops; 
true lignite has, however, been found in various parts. The 
Dutch colonial authorities deserve much praise for their 
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widely-spread and efficiently organized service of meteoro¬ 
logical observations ; even in the less important stations 
these are regularly recorded, and this has been the case 
for a long series of years at Gunong Sitoli. This is at 
present the residence of the Dutch civil and military 
authorities in Nias ; the principal magistrate is a Con- 
troleur, who, with the officer in command of the native 
garrison, the medical officer, and the missionaries and 
their wives, form the sum-total of the European residents 
at Nias. Gunong Sitoli is mostly peopled with Malays, 
Klings, and Chinamen, the trade of the island being 
chiefly in the hands of the latter. Here, overcoming not 
a few serious difficulties, Modigliani made his prepara¬ 
tions for visiting the southern parts of Nias, freer from 
external contact, and therefore more interesting; and 
for this purpose, a Malay boat— pencialcing —was char¬ 
tered. Whilst these preparations were being completed, 
Dr. Modigliani visited a large cave near Hili Sabegno, 
and, besides other interesting animals, collected speci¬ 
mens of a bat (Emballonura semicandata) previously 
known only from Polynesia. Meanwhile, his hunters were 
not inactive, and, amongst other interesting specimens, 
four new species of birds, a singular new earthworm, and 
several new insects were collected in the neighbourhood 
of Sitoli; the birds have been recently described by 
Salvadori as Gracula robusta , Calornis altirostris , Mig- 
lyptes infuscatus, and Syrnium niasense. 

Tobacco is the principal article for barter with the 
wilder inhabitants of Nias, therefore Modigliani provided 
himself with a large stock, mostly Sumatra grown, and 
called mussi; Javanese tobacco, called gian, has a greater 
value. He provided himself, besides, with cotton cloth 
of different colours, and brass wire, also much sought by 
the Nias people. 

At last the pencialdng ready, and Modigliani sailed 
in her to the south end of the island, and anchored in the 
Luaha Vara I!ay. His first sight of the Nias Southerners 
was rather forbidding, and seemed to confirm de¬ 
cidedly the many stories he had heard of their in¬ 
domitable hostility and ferocity. A large number of 
warriors, armed with lances and rattling their big shields 
with a peculiar movement of the hand on the forearm, 
crowded on the beach at his landing, to the no small alarm 
of his followers. With much pluck and presence of 
mind, Modigliani overcame the momentary anxious 
suspense, and in a few minutes he was on his way to the 
village of Bawo Lowaldni, surrounded and followed by 
the excited warriors. Here he soon made friends with 
Faosi Aro, the chief, the tallest and most crafty of 
Southern Niassers, who appeared with two immense ear¬ 
rings resting on his right shoulder. A liberal distribution 
of tobacco soon made Modigliani popular all round. 
Bawo Lowalani is a good type of a South Nias village, 
placed on a height and defended by a stout stockade ; the 
incessant wars between village and village render such 
precautions necessary. Our traveller passed several days 
here, having taken up his quarters in the house of Faosi 
Aro, built as usual on stout piles ; he was thus able to 
gather much information on the ways and manners of the 
Niassers. His Javanese collectors, although much afraid 
of the natives, who were constantly armed and on the 
alert, being then at war with two neighbouring villages, 
did some good work, and some new and rare insects and 
a new species of bird (Cittocincla melanura, Salvad.) were 
added to the collections. 

At Bhwo Lowalani, Dr. Modigliani received a special 
invitation to visit Hili Dgiono, a village further inland to 
the west A deputation awaited him outside Bawo 
Lowalani, not trusting themselves inside ; a live fowl 
packed in a singularly neat manner (see Fig. 1) was 
presented to him, and the knife of the chief of Hili 
Dgiono—the latter to be returned. Faosi Aro did all in 
his power to dissuade Modigliani from going, telling him 
he would certainly be killed, as the Hili Dgionans were 


a bad lot; but our traveller decided to keep bis promise, 
and the evening of the next day saw him at Hili Dgiono, 
where he met with a most cordial reception, especially 
from the old chief, Siduho Gheo. At this place Modigli¬ 
ani passed pleasant days, was able to take a fine series of 
photographs, and saw more of the natives and learnt 
more of their customs than anywhere else. The women 
alone, as in most parts of Nias, kept aloof, and would not 
be photographed. Here Modigliani saw palpable proofs 
of the well-known head-hunting propensities of the 
Niassers. The big council house, or osali, was adorned 



Fig. i.—H ow a fowl travels. 


with numerous skull trophies, hanging under the low roof. 
Heads are taken not only in war, but on many other 
occasions, for reasons amply given in Modigliani’s book, 
most of which are similar to those which send the Dayaks 
of Borneo on their head-hunting expeditions ; neither age 
nor sex are spared. No youngster in Nias is proclaimed a 
man and a warrior until he has cut off a head ; he then 
assumes the prized calabubo (Fig. 2), a beautiful collar made 
ot thin circular sections cut out of the double nut of the 
Lodoicea seychellarum (which is often cast by the sea on 
the island'), neatly strung on a brass wire with a circular 



brass disk at the junction. The sections of the nut 
diminish gradually from about an inch in diameter to less 
than half at both ends, where the circular collar is closed 
with the disk; they are polished so as to present a uni¬ 
form surface. None of the trophy skulls seen by Dr. 
Modigliani were in any way ornamented, but in his book 
he gives the drawing of a very singular one with artificial 
hair, beard, and ears, communicated by the late Baron 
von Rosenberg, who saw it in a house in Nias ; I should 
fancy that it represents a European (Dutchman), for the 
beard hardly grows on a Niasser’s chin in such luxuriance 
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(Fig. 3). When old Siduho Gheo heard that Modigliani 
desired skulls (for his anthropological collection), he of 
course concluded that he wanted to get fresh ones as 
trophies, and at once offered to organize an expedition 




Fig. 3.—Ornamented trophy skull. 


•with chosen warriors’; he would not give away any of 
those hung under the male. 

At Hili Dgiono, Modigliani was able to add largely to 
his ethnological collections, especially weapons. The 


defensive armour of the Niassers is peculiar. Formerly 
they made singular helmets of rotang and arenga-fibre, 
with beard and mustachios ; now the chiefs are provided 
with curious iron helmets, pot-shaped, ornamented -with a 
large plume or palm-leaf cut in a thin iron lamina, usually 
gilt; they wear, with this, curious iron spur-like mustachios 
passing under the nose and secured to the ear. The 
head-dress of the warrior of “ old J apan ” was a very 
similar contrivance ; to complete the parallel I will add 
that the ceremonial war-jacket, often a regular cuirass 
in buffalo-leather, pangolin-skin, and scales or twisted 
rope tissue of tough Gnetum fibres, usually projects 
widely over each shoulder. It is thus with the war-jacket 
of some of the Dayak tribes, and was thus with the 
ceremonial kamiscimo of the Nippon samurai. The 
Nias shield, bali'tse, is peculiar, and made in a single 
board of tough light wood ; in the northern parts of the 
island a heavier one, called dagne , more akin to Bornean 
and Celeban shields, is used. The characteristic weapons 
of the Niassers are the spear {toko) and sword ( ballatu ), 
the latter not unlike the Dayak parang. The iron spear¬ 
heads are generally small and narrow, simple, or more or 
less provided with barbs ; the wood is from the Nibong 
palm, and usually ornamented with rings of rotang, brass, 
or wire, and often with tufts of hair from an enemy’s head. 
The sword is still more characteristic. Its sheath is made 
with two halves neatly fitted and bound together with 
plaited rotang ; the big sword {balldtu sebua , “ number 
one ”) is, especially in the south of Nias, the favourite 
weapon ; much trouble is taken in ornamenting it, and the 
carved handle is often a remarkable specimen of wood¬ 
carving. Modigliani was fortunate enough to secure 
a series of these swords with carved handles, giving a 
most interesting instance of modification of a figure, in 
this case a boar’s head, in the opposite directions of a 
simplified and a complicated conventionalism (Fig. 4). 
Moreover, the ballatu srhita of the Southern Niassers is 



Fig. 4 .—Carved sword-handles. 



I 



always provided with a singular appendage, with which 
the owner never parts willingly : it is an amulet and idol- 
bearer in the shape of a spherical basket of twisted 
rotang, with various and heterogeneous contents, such as 
teeth, pieces of stone and bone, &c., always several smali 


idols roughly carved and anthropomorphous. All these 
are tied together and more or less wrapped up in a bit of 
cotton-cloth ; their spherical hoeldr is securely fastened 
to the scabbard. Dr. .Modigliani has given some highly 
interesting details on this subject; the ere, or “ medicine 
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man,” of the Niassers possesses a special talismanic sword 
with special idols and charms attached to the scabbard. 
Quite a number of old flint-lock muskets have found their 
way to Nias, but are fortunately often rendered useless 
from want of ammunition. The Niassers are able smiths, 
but they receive the iron and brass they use from Chinese 
and Malay traders. 

On his way back, at Bawo Lowalani, Modigliani was 
able to buy from Faosi Aro eleven human skulls. He 
next sailed to Luaha Gundre Bay, wishing to visit the 
important village of Hili Sendrechedsi, and possibly to 
proceed thence inland. He was well received by the 
chief and notabilities, who, however, promised much and 
did little. Another new bird was obtained here— Terpsi- 
fihone insularis, Salvad. Meanwhile, the head-man of 
another neighbouring village, Hili Simaetano, sent mes¬ 
sengers to invite him to go there, promising that he might 
stay and collect as much he liked. The death of a warrior 
at Sendrechedsi gave Modigliani an opportunity of wit¬ 
nessing the funereal ceremonies of the Niassers, on which 
subject he gives much important information. He was 
not able, however, to confirm Piepers’s assertion {Bat. 
Genoot■ v. Kuns. en Wettensch., 1887) regarding the 
horrid and singular custom of putting the body upright 
in a hollow tree, tapping this below, inserting a bamboo 
tube, and forcing a slave to drink the putrid liquid which 
flowed. The unfortunate man’s head was afterwards cut 
off, and hung to the tree as an offering to him whose body 
was inclosed therein. I may mention that a similar cus¬ 
tom is attributed to certain Dayak tribes of Borneo by 
Perelaer, and that it recalls the ancient Javanese setra. 
It appears, however, that human lives are still sacrificed 
at the death of a chief. The author has also brought 
together highly interesting information as to “animism,” 
belief in a future state, and ancestor-worship amongst the 
Niassers. 

Although lamed, and suffering from a bad foot, he 
left Luhha Gundre for Hili Simaetano on June 1. 
His reception there was, however, the reverse of what 
he expected: the people were not only diffident, but 
evidently hostile, notwithstanding the invitation sent by 
their chief. Amongst the interesting things seen were 
two elaborately carved stone thrones of honour, used 
by the chief on solemn occasions ; opposite one, on a 
pole, was a human skull. These two differed widely, the 
smaller one in the centre of the village being a sort of 
arm-chair, the back of which represented the bust of a 
warrior with a crocodile climbing up behind him. These 
singular stone seats of honour recall those found in far-off 
Ecuador. After a couple of days’ stay, the hostility of 
the villagers was so evident that Modigliani decided to 
leave; and if he was not actually attacked, he owed it not 
only to his firmness and forbearance, but probably to the 
fear caused by his repeating-rifle, and to the villagers 
being short of ammunition. Anyway, he was able to get 
safely back to his penciaPang. Wishing, however, to 
penetrate into the interior of the island, he sailed to the 
Nacco Islands off the opposite coast of Nias, where he 
hoped to get guides and information. Mdra Ali, chief of 
Nacco, received him well, and after much palavering 
and a liberal distribution of presents, he was able to 
obtain a guide in the person of Sanabahfli, brother of the 
local ere, and bearers. His intention was to land on the 
opposite coast of Nias, and penetrate inland to one of 
the higher mountains, known as Matgiua, where he hoped 
to make interesting collections. Having landed, after a 
narrow escape from shipwreck, at Cape Serombii, he 
proceeded boldly inland. There were no roads, and 
his progress was not easy or pleasant; moreover, his 
guide was hardly up to the office he had undertaken, 
and conducted him by mistake to the village of Iddno 
Dowu. Thence he marched to Mount Burudssi, before 
reaching which most of his bearers had deserted ; small 
villages were passed, and the sites of bigger ones which 


had been destroyed during the incessant wars. Halam- 
bava, a strongly fortified village, was next visited ; here 
he found a singular and grotesque idol, Adti Fangiim r 
carved in a cocoa-palm trunk on the occasion of an epi¬ 
demic which had decimated the village. Crossing next 
the nearly unknown district of Iraono-Una, peopled by 
ferocious head-hunters, he continued on to Hili Lowa¬ 
lani ; here he came to the conclusion that Mount Mat¬ 
giua had been purposely missed, or more probably was 
sadly out of place even in the best maps of Nias, and 
decided to return to the north. Travelling on by Hili 
Horo, he came again to Hili Simaetd.no, where he was 
well received this time, and able to buy some skulls. At 
the Luaha Gundre he was rejoined by his fiencialang —not 
until after long waiting, anxious moments, and the risk 
of starvation, having finished his provisions—and sailed 
back to Gunong Sitoli. This voyage across the south¬ 
west end of Nias was an adventurous one, but hardly 
equal in results to the trouble it had cost. 

After his return to Sitoli, Modigliani decided to spend 
what time he had left to remain in Nias in some favour¬ 
able locality in the north, where, amongst quieter people, 
he might better complete his observations and collec¬ 
tions. He selected the village Ombalata, or rather the 
neighbouring hill called Hili Zabobo ; here he passed 
pleasant days and was able to do much. Amongst the 
interesting species collected I may mention : Pteropus 
nicobaricus, Chiropodomys gliroides, a rare and singular 
rodent lately collected by Fea in Burma; Metcropygia 
modiglianii, Salvad., and Carpophaga consobrina Salvad., 
new pigeons ; a rare and beautiful lizard, Gonyocephalus 
grandis, and the hitherto unknown Aphaniotis acuti- 
rostris, Modigl. ; and several new species of Coleoptera 
and ants. It is worth notice that in more than 4000 
specimens of Lepidoptera collected by Dr. Modigliani no 
novelties were found, but he secured some fine specimens 
of the rare and peculiar Hebomoia vossi, Maitl, Dr. 
Modigliani purposes publishing complete lists of the 
animals of Nias; meanwhile he has given in an appendix 
listsof the specieshe collected, having determined some him¬ 
self, whilst others have been studied by several specialists. 
He obtained 15 species of mammals, 62 of birds, 39 of 
reptiles, 8 of batrachians, 71 of fishes, and lists of over 
400 species of insects have already been published. Thfe 
bulk of these zoological collections are in the Civic 
Museum of Genoa. Modigliani was not able to do as 
much in botany as he wished, but he was able to gratify 
Beccari with some choice specimens of his favourite 
Myrmecodia and Hydnophytum, those strange epiphytal 
ant-harbouring plants first noticed by Jack at Nias. 

The last chapters of Dr. Modigliani’s book are entirely 
devoted to the ethnology of Nias, and great and important 
is the amount of information which he has gathered 
on this interesting subject. I will merely mention one 
or two of the principal items. Discussing the origin 
and affinities of the Niassers, he finds them not only 
different from the ordinary Malay, but partaking of the 
characters of the Mongoloids (in a restricted sense) and 
even of the Arianoid races ; and at the same time he notes 
physical differences between the natives of Northern and 
Southern Nias. I confess that I cannot quite follow our 
author in this : the Niassers most evidently belong to the 
great Malayan family, and perhaps resemble some of the 
Dayak tribes more than any others. The ancient and con¬ 
stant contact with Chinese may have slightly mongolised 
them, always in the more restricted sense of that term 
(some of Modigliani’s photographs recalled to my mind 
portraits of Kwei-yings of North Formosa shown to me 
years ago by my lamented friend Robert Swinhoe). But 
I fail to see traces of Arianoid features in any of 
the Niassers photographed by Dr. Modigliani. At the 
same time, I can quite understand how he found points 
of resemblance between them and natives of Southern 
India, who evidently have Malayan blood in their veins. 
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Modigliani mentions seeing in South-West Nias natives 
with Arianoid Semitic features and curly or wavy hair, but 
he himself suspects in such cases the influence of Arabo- 
Malay immigrants from Acheen. 

Amongst the many peculiarities of the inhabitants of 
Nias, is the custom of the women going about with a 
Jong slender stick called sio; it is of Nibong palm wood, 
has a heavy leaden knob, and is more or less ornamented 
with rings of lead and brass ; it is found only in the pos¬ 
session of women. Great is the variety of ornaments worn 
by the Niassers, male and female. They often denote dis¬ 
tinctions of rank and sex. Ear-rings and bracelets are espe¬ 
cially varied ; singularly beautiful are the bracelets (Fig. 5) 
carved and polished by a long and tedious process out of 
a solid block taken from the stony shell of the giant clam 
(Tridacna ), more elegant in shape than the equally 
notable armlets of the same material made by the in- 




Fig. 5, —Bracelets cut in Tridacna shell. 


habitants of the Solomon Islands. The Niassers also 
carve big solid ear-drops out of the Tridacna shell. Their 
principal articles of dress are still made with the beaten 
and manipulated inner bark of a Ficus or Arctocarpus , a 
kind of tappa or masi, called by them sambo salowo. 

Dr. Modigliani did not find or hear of stone or shell 
implements in Nias ; possibly the first men who peopled 
that island were already provided with iron tools. Yet 
one of the commonest amongst these, the axe, fdto, has a 
singularly archaic form: the iron blade, very similar to 
the earlier forms of copper and bronze implements of the 
kind, is let into a slot in a short club-shaped wooden 
handle (Fig. 6). A yet more singular fact is that the fdto 
of the Niassers is a typical axe, and quite distinct from 
the adze used right across Malesia from the Nicobar 
Islands to New Guinea, being, instead, remarkably like 
the iron axe of some of the wilder tribes of Central Africa. 



I may mention here that the rich and important anthro¬ 
pological and ethnological collections made at Nias by 
Dr. Modigliani have mostly been presented by him to 
the National Anthropological and Ethnological Museum 
in Florence. 

Dr. Modigliani has collected quite a host of interesting 
facts relating to the myths and superstitions of the 
natives of Nias, which all appear to centre in a well- 
developed form of “ ancestor worship.” The ancestors 
more or less remote are spirits good and evil, and as 
mediators between them and the living are numerous 
add, or idols (F ig. 7). Amongst the numerous spirits 
more or less divine venerated by the Niassers is San- 
garbpa , the sea-god, and Modigliani justly calls attention 
to the strange similarity in name and attributes to 
Tanga-roa , the sea-god of the Maories and other Poly¬ 
nesians. The principal good spirit is Lowal&ni; the bad 


ones are classified in two grades as Bechu and Blla, 
these being, however, generic terms. The add or idols, 
whose Nias name, by the way, is singularly like the 
equivalent Polynesian term atua, are very numerous; 
those which represent dead relations or immediate an¬ 
cestors are called generically Adu satiia. They appear to 
have great affinities with similar carved wooden anthro¬ 
pomorphic figures common throughout Papuasia and 
Melanesia, and known as karwars in Western New 
Guinea. 



In one of the last chapters of his book, Modigliani 
gives an account of the spoken language of the Niassers, 
which has many peculiarities ; adding an alphabetically 
arranged collection of words with their Italian equivalents. 

But my task, which has been to endeavour to give an 
idea of the work done by Dr. Modigliani, must now come 
to an end. His book, containing a very complete mono¬ 
graphic study of one of the most interesting islands of the 
Indian Archipelago and its inhabitants, is, and will long 
remain, one of the standard works on that beautiful 
region Malesia. Henry H. Giglioli. 


NOTES. 

The next general meeting of the Institution of Mechanical 
Engineers will be held on Thursday evening, May I, and 
Friday evening, May 2, at 25 Great George Street, West¬ 
minster. The chair will be taken at half-past seven on each 
evening by the President, Mr. Joseph Tomlinson. On Thursday 
evening the President will deliver his inaugural address, after 
which the following paper will be read and discussed, and the 
discussion will be continued on Friday evening:—Research 
Committee on Marine-Engine Trials: Report upon Trials of 
three Steamers, Fitsi Yattia , Colchester, Tartar , by Prof. 
Alexander B. W. Kennedy, F. R. S., Chairman. The anni¬ 
versary dinner will take place on Wednesday evening, April 30. 

The first annual meeting of the Museums’ Association will be 
held in Liverpool on June 17, 18, and 19. The business of the 
meeting will consist of (1) the reading of papers on the manage¬ 
ment, arrangement, and working of Museums ; (2) the discus¬ 
sion of the objects set forth by the meeting of June 20, 1889, 
with special reference to the following points : the means of 
interchange of duplicates and surplus specimens ; schemes for a 
general supply of labels, illustrations, &c. ; the indexing of the 
general contents of Museums ; concerted action for obtaining 
Government publications, and also specimens on loan or other¬ 
wise ; and the issue of a journal devoted to the discussion of 
practical topics. At this meeting the scheme for the constitution 
of the Association will be submitted. All engaged or interested 
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